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ABSTRACT 

This guide is designed to link New York's learning standards 
with curriculum goals and objectives developed by adult education (AE) 
practitioners. It includes learning standards for English language arts (ELA) 
and mathematics, two areas identified by AE practitioners as the most 
important for beginning adult learners. Also provided are curriculum 
supplements for English for speakers of other languages and preparation for 
the tests of General Education Development. "An Introduction to AE” provides 
a look at the unique aspects of AE and a brief overview of where to begin — 
with curriculum development, instructional planning, classroom management, 
and assessment. The guide presents New York's learning standards, goals, 
objectives, and examples in a one-page format that includes these components: 
designation of standard (e.g., ELA 1 refers to ELA Standard 1); application 
of the learning standard to AE via a goal (e.g., Adult Goal 1, a broad 
statement that provides guidance in development of programs of instruction) ; 
objectives; and examples ("skills" or "applications") that are really just 
more finite or objectives at a different level. The ELA section and both 
supplements are further augmented by performance profiles that include a 
brief description of the students' performance and a list of 5-7 indicators 
students may exhibit as they progress in their literacy development. 
Appendixes include 46 organizational, print, and Internet resources and lists 
of the learning standards. (YLB) 
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This is the printed version of Adult Education 
Resource Guide and Learning Standards. The 
guide is a working document into which the 
wisdom and expertise of New York's adult 
educators will be regularly incorporated. 
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Foreword 

New York State is engaged in a serious effort to raise standards for all students, including 
adult learners. The strategy for raising standards, as articulated by Commissioner Richard Mills, 
includes three elements: 

(1) Setting clear, high expectations/standards for all students and developing an 
effective means of assessing student progress in meeting the standards. 

(2) Building the local capacity of schools/districts to enable all students to meet 
standards. 

(3) Making public the results of the assessment of student progress through school 
reports. 

The learning standards approved by the Board of Regents reflect the intensive, 
collaborative work conducted over the past few years by the State Education Department and by 
national groups, such as the National Center for Restructuring Education, Schools and Teaching 
(NCREST), the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the New Standards Project. 

Learning standards have two primary dimensions. Content standards describe what 
students should know, understand, and be able to do. Performance standards define levels of 
student achievement pertaining to content. The teaching and learning which takes place in 
between these two dimensions is, perhaps, the most crucial element of the entire process. 

The Need for Higher Standards 

The effort to raise learning standards for adult literacy is linked directly to the K-12 
initiative. The need for higher standards for adults and parents is evident. Research by the Rand 
Corporation ( 1 996) indicates that one of the most important influences on student test scores is 
the level of parental education. Other research offers compelling evidence of this important link. 

• Statistical profiles of schools with low or declining performance show that these 
schools serve comparatively high percentages of students whose parents have 
limited or no English language proficiency, have not completed high school, read 
at less than an eighth grade level, and currently receive public assistance. Most of 
these schools do not offer comprehensive adult education and training programs. 

• The 1996 Kid’s Count data indicate that 43 percent of New York State’s fourth 
graders score below the basic reading level and 41 percent score below the basic 
mathematics level. 
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• The 1994 State Adult Literacy Survey (SALS) indicates that approximately 25 
percent of all learners served in adult basic education programs function below the 
sixth grade reading level and 69 percent of all learners in English for Speakers of 
Other Language (ESOL) programs function at the lowest two levels of English 
language proficiency. 

As New York State begins to implement new Welfare Reform legislation, the challenges 
for and demands on adult education will be even greater. 

• Over half of adult welfare recipients do not have a high school diploma or the 
equivalent and more than 40 percent have limited literacy skills. 

• Projections indicate that almost 50,000 recipients in our State have a disability and 
a large number are significantly impaired in obtaining work by disabilities resulting 
from alcohol and/or substance abuse. 

• The new legislation requires all teen parents under age 20 who lack a high school 
diploma or equivalent to enroll in an approved program leading to a high school 
diploma or the equivalent. 

• Citizenship preparation will also be in demand with as many as 200,000 legal 
immigrants losing eligibility for federal assistance. 

The generic employability skills identified by the Secretary’s Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS) have been incorporated by the Board of Regents into the Career 
Development and Occupational Studies learning standards (CDOS). Both are provided as 
addenda in this guide. Supplemental adult education curriculum materials are under development 
to link the learning standards to citizenship preparation CDOS. These will be available at a later 
date. 

The Craft of Teaching 

Adult education practitioners face a tremendous challenge. They must fuse reality into the 
teaching and learning process to assure that all adult learners will perform at higher levels. This 
presents a wonderful opportunity for educators to really examine their instructional practice, to 
share what it is they do each day with their learners, to work in collaboration with other teachers 
and students and, thereby, to grow in their own understanding of the craft of teaching. 

In his book, Teaching: Making Sense of an Uncertain Craft (Teachers College Press, 
1992), Joseph McDonald states that: 

“Real teaching . . . happens inside a wild triangle of relations - 
among teachers, students, subject — and all points of the triangle 
shift continuously.” 
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The learning standards define the points of this triangle; they are the starting point. 
Assessments are simultaneously ends and beginnings; they serve both as benchmarks to ascertain 
what and how well students are learning and as springboards for further teaching and learning. 
Real teaching shifts continuously in response to the needs of students as they strive to understand 
the content and to demonstrate their understanding in a variety of assessment contexts. 

Therefore, this resource guide has been developed to not only get within “the 
triangle,” but also to demonstrate concretely how adult education practitioners across 
the state are tackling the job of standards-based teaching and learning, and to offer 
examples of resource/research material which can inform local curriculum 
development. 

The Board of Regents recognizes the diversity of students in New York State, 
including students with disabilities, students with limited English proficiency, gifted 
students, educational disadvantaged students and adult learners. It has made a strong 
commitment to integrating the education of all students into the total school program. 

The learning standards apply to all learners, regardless of their experiential 
background, capabilities, developmental and learning differences, interests, or 
ambitions. 

A typical adult education class includes learners with a wide range of a bilities 
who may require different pathways to enable them to leam effectively, participate 
meaningfully, and work toward attaining the curricular standards. Students with 
diverse learning needs may need accommodations for special needs or adaptations of 
instructional strategies and materials to enhance their learning and/or adjust for their 
learning capabilities. 

The Adult Education Resource Guide and Learning Standards has been 
conceptualized using these philosophical bases and what is known about the goals of 
adult learners. The content has been selected to address important aspects of adult 
literacy and adult goals as well as the teaching and learning process. It is our hope 
that all partners in all learning communities in New York State will find the document 
useful, practical, and informative. 
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Overview 



The Adult Education Resource Guide and Learning Standards is intended to enhance 
programming for adults in New York State. The focus of this guide is to link New York's 
learning standards with the curriculum goals and objectives developed by adult education 
practitioners. The guide's purpose is to raise the standards of adult education in New York State 
with the belief that adult learners will be better prepared as parents and individuals to tackle the 
economic, social, and familial challenges and realities existing today. 

The Adult Education Resource Guide and Learning Standards which follows includes the 
learning standards for English language arts and mathematics. These two areas were identified by 
adult education practitioners as the most important for beginning adult learners. Curriculum 
supplements for ESOL and GED are also provided. 



The resource guide is more than learning standards, goals, and objectives. As such, 
the section entitled “An Introduction to Adult Education” includes: 

'A A look at the unique aspects of adult education. What makes adult education 
different from educating children? 

'A A brief overview of where to begin — with curriculum development, instructional 
planning, classroom management, and assessment. 



For the veteran adult educator, this first section is a reprise, a reminder of the creativity 
and skill required for this most important work. New teachers and new adult educators will find 
the introduction to be the foundation of everything they will be doing with adult learners. Clearly, 
it will be the beginning of further work and study. 



A Work in Progress 

The Adult Education Resource Guide and Learning Standards is literally a work in 
progress. Future editions of the package will: 

• Explore the workplace knowledge and skills necessary to be successful in the world of 
work. It will be closely linked to the Learning Standards for Career Development and 
Occupational Studies (CDOS). The remaining five standards will be addressed in an 
interdisciplinary approach. (A complete set of the learning standards may be found in 
Appendix A. For additional information about the K-12 Learning Standards documents, 
contact NYSED's Office of Curriculum and Instruction.) 
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• Include citizenship preparation as an additional curriculum supplement. Strategies and 
examples will be developed in collaboration with Adult, Family, and Alternative Education 
practitioners, students, and their families. 



• Incorporate a series of collections of learning experiences. These experiences have been 
and will be developed by New York's adult education practitioners and reviewed and 
accepted as best practices by their peers. 






Address assessment by presenting a range of assessment strategies for measuring both 

adult learner and program achievement. ' 

/ 



Furthering Adult Education 

It is expected that the Adult Education Resource Guide and Learning Standards will be a 
major focus in New York's adult education programs. Staff development efforts will center on 
the utilization of the learning standards in developing and sharing learning experiences. Veteran 
adult educators will be updating their skills, while new teachers need information, skill building, 
and practice in: 

• learning about the unique characteristics of adult learners 

• being comfortable involving adult learners in their learning 

• assessing learning styles 

• designing creative instruction utilizing appropriate content 

• building upon adult learners' knowledge and life experiences. 

When all adult educators engage in the process to link the standards to the curriculum and 
create meaningful adult learning experiences, the quality of adult education and the performance 
of adult learners in this State will be enhanced. 



The Format 

The Adult Education Resource Guide and Learning Standards has been designed for both 
adult educators and adult learners. In working with adult learners, educators can refer to this 
guide for the learning standards, goals, and objectives. The goals and objectives are also referred 
to as a curriculum or a series of intended learning outcomes. 

English language arts and mathematics are addressed in the main body of the resource 
guide. Additional intended outcomes for English for speakers of other languages (ESOL) and 
preparation for the tests of General Education Development (GED) are included as supplements 
to the curriculum. Citizenship preparation will be added as an additional supplement. 



O 
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The Design 



New York State's Learning Standards are the foundation of the English Language Arts 
and Mathematics sections of the resource guide. While not all the learning standards are found in 
the two main sections of the resource guide, it is expected that adult educators, in their planning, 
will incorporate as many of the remaining learning standards as possible, based on the adult 
learner's chosen path. In addition, suggestions for inclusion of the learning standards appear later 
in the introduction. Ultimately, the remaining learning standards will be presented in an integrated 
manner as appropriate for the range and diversity of adult education programming. New York 
State's Learning Standards encompass: 



Learning Standards 

• English Language Arts (ELA) 

• Mathematics, Science, and Technology (MST) 

• The Arts 

• Career Development and Occupational Studies (CDOS) 

• Social Studies 

• Languages Other Than English (LOTE) 

• Health, Physical Education, and Family and Consumer Sciences 



In addition to the learning standards, the curriculum (a series of intended learning 
outcomes) is composed of goals, objectives, and examples of expected knowledge. These 
outcomes are not program specific. The same goals apply whether the program meets once a 
week for two hours or five days a week for two hours each day. The goals are relevant to 
GRASP (Giving Rural Adults a School Program) as well as GED on TV. They are appropriate 
with culturally diverse adults as well as those with special needs. On the other hand, instruction 
will vary; content will vary; and the degree to which the outcomes are achieved will vary. 



A Sample 

The resource guide presents New York State's Learning Standards, goals, objectives, and 
examples as illustrated below. The following sample from the English Language Arts (ELA) 
section is offered as a template of this guide's organization. 
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( 1 ) 

LANGUAGE FOR INFORMATION AND UNDERSTANDING 

(2) Adult Goal 2: Learners will listen and speak to gain 
information and acquire understanding in personal, family, 
school, work and community contexts. 

(3) (4) 



ELA 

1 



LISTENING 
& SPEAKING 



OBJECTIVES 


EXAMPLES 


Objective A: Learners will 


— Identify and provide essential details. 


demonstrate ability to follow and 


— Note and give sequence of steps accurately. 


give oral directions. 


O 



(1) ELA 1 refers to English Language Arts Standard 1 , Le., Language for Information and 
Understanding. Learning standards apply to all levels of education. All of the learning 
standards are presented in Appendix A. 

(2) The learning standard is applied specifically to adult education via Adult Goal 2. True to 
the nature of a goal, it is a broad statement that provides guidance in the development of 
programs of instruction. It is neither specific nor measurable in its current form. 

(3) Objectives — statements which are focused, finite, and measurable -- are presented next. 
They provide direction and guidance for the development of instruction. There are several 
types and many levels of objectives, some more specific than others depending on their 
purpose. Objectives are utilized to plan instruction. 

Instruction can take many forms: lecture, small groups, computer-assisted instruction, 
technology and the Internet, videotapes, other distance-learning technologies, to name a 
few. Content can vary as well. Action for Personal Choice might be an appropriate 
vehicle to use in designing instruction. The communication or parenting modules in life 
management might also be appropriate. School-to-Work (STW) is another area often 
used in planning. See the resources section of this guide for further suggestions. 

(4) In each section, examples follow the objectives. The examples might also be correctly 
called “skills” or “applications.” They are really just a more finite or different level 
objective. In other words, these statements are examples or subsets of the more inclusive 
objective. 

“Going back to school is a big step, but the rewards you receive 
in the end outweigh any negative feelings you may have at this 
time. ” 

--Debra A. of Genesee Valley BOCES 
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Adult Learner Profiles 



! 



Level 1 (Beginner) 



Level 2 (Intermediate) 



i Level 3 (Advanced) 



The English Language Arts section and both supplements of this document are further 
augmented by performance profiles. These performance profiles include a brief description of 
the students' performance and a list of five to seven indicators students may exhibit as they 
progress in their literacy development. The profiles are characterized differently in the sections 
and supplements. For example, the ESOL supplement refers to competencies instead of 
profiles. The mathematics section does not include performance profiles as they are considered 
less meaningful by mathematics teachers. Often, the most complex of mathematical tasks can 
be performed by knowing only the simplest of operations. Thus, in mathematics, three 
performance levels are difficult to address as sequential or dependent upon one another. 



The profiles that are included are neither exhaustive nor extensive. They are intended as 
guideposts or markers which can be used to assist adult educators and adult learners in 
assessing their growth. To teachers new to adult literacy, these profiles are meant to be a 
starting point To experienced teachers, the profiles serve as touchstones upon which 
curriculum or assessment standards appropriate for learners and programs can be built. More 
information on instruction and classroom management is provided later in this introduction. 
Specific learning experiences will be provided in a separate document and will further support 
the learning standards, the goals, and the objectives. 



These profiles for literacy development should be viewed as markers along a performance 
continuum that proceeds from novice to expert. They are not intended as rigid constructs that 
become barriers to student progress and learning. Students will be at multiple points along this 
continuum. 



In the case of English Language Arts, for example, a student might be 
articulate, capable of following and presenting rather complex oral 
arguments. However, this student's facility with oral language may 
not be matched in written expression. 



Expert performance indicates levels of performance widely valued and recognized by 
society at large. Its markers (benchmarks) are based on the work of those who excel in their field 
of expertise. Few reach that level of expertise, but lifelong learning means persevering on the 
journey. 



In English Languge Arts, Dr. Martin Luther King might be looked 
upon as a speaker and Toni Morrison or Anna Quindlen as writers. 



The continuum is also a useful tool when considering the goal of lifelong learning. As 
adults, goals are chosen and met at different times over a life span. Rarely do adults have the 
luxury of the time and resources to complete an academic program all at once. This is an 
important concept to keep in mind as adult educators. 

Complementing the concept of “adult learner profiles,” this guide also includes 
photographs of and quotations from actual adult learners. In an effort to reflect the many adult 
learners of New York State, the quotations and photographs were gathered from several different 
programs. Hence, the authors of the quotes are not featured in any of the photographs. Similarly, 
whereas many photographs are placed contextually, random shots are also included to reinforce 
the distinctive nature of adult education: each learner is a unique individual with his or her own 
experiences, needs, and goals. The images and thoughts throughout this document will help 
educators keep in touch with that which is adult education -- the learners themselves. 



“They all dream different dreams. People seem the same but 
they are not the same. No one is the same as anyone else so no 
one in the world is just like you. You are special, there is only 
one you” 



—Gladys G. 



Introduction to Adult Education 



Unique Aspects of Adult Learners 

Adult education should be based on what is known about adult learners. Adult learners are 
not “required” to attend school; they choose to attend. They often have very specific needs when 
they come to a program. They may want to enroll in a job training program and, thus, need more 
skills in mathematics. They may want to find a better job, to read to their children, to prepare for 
the GED test, or to write to their families so very far away. 

“ I want to learn how to read and write. For my job and for 
myself. I'm too old to be stupid! ” 

--Christopher S. 

Adult learners participate in multiple roles often as a parent, worker, son, daughter, and/or 
a community citizen in addition to their role as student. Often these roles compete with each other 
for their time and attention. Adult learners drop in and drop out when necessary. 

Adult learners bring a variety of experiences both positive and negative to the learning 
environment. Many have had negative prior educational experiences which may interfere with 
their ability to participate. These unique aspects provide special challenges to the adult educator. 

Unique Aspects of Adult Educators 

Adult educators are as diverse as the learners they serve. They come from many walks of 
life: teachers trained in adult education, elementary and secondary teachers, tradespeople, 
craftspeople, health care professionals, politicians, and government workers. 

Adult educators are also adult learners with all the same characteristics of the students 
they “teach.” Remembering the “goods” and the “bads” of their own educational experiences will 
stand them in good stead in adult education. 

This resource guide is intended to acquaint educators with the unique aspects of adult 
education. What are the important steps that must be taken to ensure the learners will stay? How 
do casual learners become lifelong learners? These steps include: 

• welcoming adult learners 

• assessing their needs and desires 

• choosing learning standards and setting goals in concert with the learner 

• developing instructional programs. 

• assessing progress 

• updating and continually improving programs. 
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Choice is one of the most important words in adult education. Adult learners choose their 
paths. Adult educators clearly advise and facilitate. However, honoring the adult learners' 
choices is a unique, integral part of adult education. These choices may not encompass all of the 
learning standards. 

Where to Begin 

This edition of the Adult Education Resource Guide and Learning Standards addresses 
the English language arts and mathematics, science, and technology learning standards. Adults 
may not choose to master all of these learning standards when they enter an education program. 
Later, however, they may enter another adult education program to further enhance their skills in 
English language arts and mathematics or tackle another learning standard. Or, they may enter 
an employment training program, again strengthening their skills. The point in adult education is 
that the learner comes to a program with goals and a path in mind. Cumulatively, they may 
achieve all the learning standards at the commencement or exit level, or they may not. 

The job of teachers and counselors is to help adult learners achieve their goals by 
creatively using the critical educational processes — curriculum development, instructional 
planning, classroom management, and assessment — to capitalize on skills and life experiences, 
maximize impact, meet students' time frames, and achieve the learning standards. Instructional 
planning, classroom management, and assessment will each be briefly described below to provide 
a context for reviewing the resource guide and the curricula. Curriculum development is the 
focus of the remainder of this resource guide. But first, a review of the terminology: 

Curriculum; A set of intended learning outcomes. 

Instruction: Learning experiences or activities designed to achieve outcomes. 

Assessment: The measure of outcome mastery. 

Classroom Management: Orchestration of all phases of instructional planning, 

implementation, and delivery; also known as “creating a learning community.” 
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